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THE ART AMATEUR 



JAPANESE AND EGYPTIAN ART. 




BUDDHIST MONSTRANCE. 



During his stay in Japan nothing surprised Dr. 
Dresser more, he tells us, than the strong Egyptian 
characteristics in many of the old works of art. On 
certain Buddhist altars he found a branch of the 

nelumbium or lo- 
tos, ending in a 
flower and a leaf, 
while attached to 
the stem are 
scales of a young 
leaf and a bud. 
This object, il- 
lustrated here- 
with, Buddha is 
said to hold in 
his hand when 
he prays for his 
mother. It bears 
a strange likeness 
to Egyptian work. 
One cannot fail 
to notice, by the 
way, how perfectly 
this graceful design 
might be adapted 
for the purpose of 
a tobacco-pipe; the 
leaf would serve as 
a rest, and the disk 
at the top of the 
flower with its nat- 
ural perforations 
would make an ex- 
cellent guard. We 
venture to suggest 
the idea to some enterprising manufacturer who may 
wish to bring out a pipe at once artistic in design, sim- 
ple in construction, and convenient for use. 

The nelumbium from time immemorial has been ap- 
plied in Japan to sacred purposes. In the accompany- 
ing illustrations we find it conventionally treated with 
Egyptian-like rigidity, in a curious object which closely 

resembles in char- 
acter the " mon- 
strance " of the 
Roman Catholic 
Church. " One of 
these specimens 
containsthetooth 
of a bishop, while 
in another are 
small metallic 
lumps found in 
the ashes of a 
cremated priest. 
The supersti- 
tious believe that 
if the man has 
been wise there will be 
many such lumps found 
where his body is burnt, 
and if not there will 
be but few. The mon- 
strance is in some cases 
formed almost entirely 
of gold, and is of exquis- 
ite design and workman- 
ship, and their parts 
have a symbolical signifi- 
cance from which much 
may be learned." 

In Buddhist temples 
Dr. Dresser found, used 
as ornaments on the al- 
tars, groups of five lily 
buds bound together as 
shown herewith, which 
are not less Egyptian in 
character than the spray 
of the lotos in the pipe- 
like form alluded to 
above. " The lily asso- 
ciated with Buddhism, 
however, is not that of Egypt, the latter being a 
nymphaea, the former a nelumbium ; but each country 
has simply used the flower growing in the land. In 
both cases the particular lily which was familiar to the 




GROUP OF LOTOS BUDS USED 
ON BUDDHIST ALTARS. 



people was treated with the same rigid conventional- 
ism. In some Japanese forms of the lotos, we have 
two longitudinal convex ridges on the petals, such as 
we find on Egyptian and Greek leaf-mouldings." 
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These ridges are shown in an illustration of a 
lotos cast in bronze, preserved in the Mikado's treas- 
ury at Nara. In connection with his remarks con- 








BUDDHIST MONSTRANCE IN A JAPANESE TEMPLE. 

PRESENTED BV A CHINESE PRINCE, A.D. 622. 

cerning the nelumbium, Dr. Dresser calls attention to 
the fact that a conventional ornament, having to the 
scroll-work of China a relation similar to that which the 
Anthemion of the Greeks bore to 
the ornament of that country, owes 
its origin to this flower. While the 
ornament is so derived, the leafage 
surrounding it comes from the con- 
ventional representation of clouds. 

Going farther into the analogy 
between the early decorative art of 
Egypt and Japan, our author calls 
attention to " the insignia of the 
latter country, a golden ball on a 
red ground, or a red ball on a white 
ground — in other words a represen- 
tation of the sun. By the ancient 
Egyptians a similar device was 
used ; and on plate V. of Owen 
Jones' 4 Grammar of Ornament ' we 
have examples of Egyptian work in 
which this red ball occurs. Thus, 
it rests on a lotos in the bow of a 
boat, it surmounts a stern post, it 
occurs on a feather used on cere- 
monial occasions, and it crowns the 
head of the asp ; while in the ornament once placed 
over every doorway in Egypt, we have the sun as the 
central figure, and wings and asps placed laterally." 
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Again Dr. Dresser finds in old Japanese works water 
rendered as the '■ wave scroll," and drawn precisely as 
it was by the Egyptians ; " the key pattern in many- 
varieties, but especially in the more simple ways in 
which it is found in old Egyptian work. We also 
have birds as a favorite ceiling ornament in both 
countries, while in each 
instance a rigid con- 
ventionality character- 
izes the drawing ; and 
in some of the render- 
ings of birds there is a 
striking similarity be- 
tween the works of the 
two countries. There 
is also the simple yet 
dignified portrayal of 
the figure, as in the 
Buddhas of Japan, and 
the sculptured gods and 
kings of the Egyptians. 
There is the use of lotos- 
leaves on mouldings, and 

we have the slanting walls of the buildings. While, 
again, the Nile god was supposed to dwell in the lotos 
flower, Buddha sits on that blossom as a throne. Be- 
side all this we find that the priestesses at Nara, while 
performing their sacred dance, used the sistrum or rat- 
tle in the manner of the priestesses of Isis, and in both 
countries the sistrum (like 
the yoni of the Hindus) 
symbolizes the celestial 
virgin. 

" Then the Japanese pil- 
lows bear a close resem- 
blance to those of ancient 
Egypt ; the use of the me- 
tallic mirror is common to 
both nations, and in each 
the circular form prevailed. 
The Egyptians had the 
ibis ; the Japanese have the 
stork ; and in both coun- 
tries the bird is sacred. 
A lion at Thebes is drawn 
with a circular ornament 
on the shoulder, similar to 
that which we find on 
many of the old mythical 
animals of Japan. Pat- 
terns formed of birds' 
heads arranged in linear 
series are not uncommon 
in either country. In both we find a sort of capital 
on granite columns, formed by painted ornament." 

There is much more of the same character adduced 
by Dr. Dresser to show that the Japanese have, at 
an early period, had intercourse with Egypt. How 
this intercourse between countries so remote came 
about he does not pretend to say. But he reminds 
us that in the early centuries of the Christian era, con- 
stant intercourse was kept up between China and Ja- 
pan ; and many Buddhist priests from Siam and India 
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also visited the latter country. Dr. Dresser strongly 
inclines to the theory that Japanese communication 
with Egypt was conducted through Continental Asia, 



